Life and Letters

tions in a shrill voice which, at exciting points,
rose into a scream. If, however, good verse
gains by being read aloud, it is obviously
illogical to restrict such performances to private
houses : and in the last few years the recogni-
tion of this fact has spread. The revival is
mainly due to Mr. Yeats, who thought out and
perfected a technique of recitation and began
giving readings -from his own poems. To his
inspiration was probably due the action of the
proprietors of the Poetry Bookshop in Devon-
shire Street, who have for some years given
recitals at regular and frequent intervals,
amongst those who have appeared being Mr.
Yeats, Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Masefield, Mr. Sturge
Moore, and Rupert Brooke. The Americans,
who have a passion for lectures of all sorts,
have taken to arranging tours of English poets ;
two or three of them are there now, reading to
immense audiences at, I hope, great: profit to
themselves. The practice is going to gfow.
And for two reasons. One is that good recita-
tion is artistically interesting : the other is
that there will be money in it.

Now there is, unhappily, no reason to sup-
pose that because a man can write a musical
thing, he will necessarily be a good reader.
For instance, he might be dumb. Failing
that quite disabling infirmity, he may have a
bad voice, he may have an imperfect control
over his voice, he may have a physical appear-
ance so unimpressive that no amount of
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